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THE LIFE WITH GOD: 
I wiLt read to you once again the words which I 
have read before, the words of Jesus in the eighth 
chapter of the Gospel of St. John: 


“As He spake these words many believed on him. 
Then said Jesus to those Jews which believed on him 
ye continue in my word then are ye my disciples indeed ; 
and ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free.’ They answered him: ‘We be Abraham’s seed, and 
were never in bondage to any man, 
shall bé free?’ ‘Verily, 


verily, I say unto you, whosoever committeth sin is the 


how sayest thou, ye 
made Jesus answered them: 
servant of sin. And the servant abideth not in the house 
forever, but the Son abideth ever. If the 

shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed 


Son, therefore, 


I do not know how any man can stand and plead 
with his brethren for the higher life that they will 
enter into and make their own the life of Christ and 
God, unless he is perpetually conscious that around 
them with whom he pleads there is the perpetual 
pleading and the voice of God himself. Unless a 
man believes that, everything that he has to say 
must seem, in the first place, impertinent, and, in 
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the second place, almost abs« Who 
is man that he shall plead with his fellow man for 


the change of a life, for the entrance into a whole 
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lutely hopeless. 


new career, for the alteration of a spirit, for the sur- 
rounding of himself with a new region in which he 
not lived But if it be so, that God is 
pleading with every one of his children to enter into 
the highest life; if it be so, that God is making his 
application and his appeal to every soul to know him, 
and in him to know himself, then one may plead 
with earnestness and plead with great hopefulness 
before his brethren. And soitis. The great truth 
of Jesus Christ is this, that God is pleading with 
every soul, not merely in the words which we hear 


has before ? 


from one another, not merely in the words which we 
read from his book, but in every influence of life, 
and in those unknown influences which are too sub- 
tle for us to understand or perceive, God is forever 
seeking after the souls of his children. ; 

We moralize, we philosophize about the discon- 
tent of man. We give little reason for it; but the 
real reason of it all is this, that which everything ly- 
ing behind it really signifies, that man is greater 
than his circumstances and that God is always call- 
ing to him to come up to the fulness of his life. 
Dreadful will be the day when the world becomes 
contented, when one great 
spreads itself over the world. 


universal satisfaction 
Sad will be the day 
for every man when he becomes absolutely contented 
with the life that he is living, with the thoughts that 
he is thinking, with the deeds that he is doing, when 
there is not forever beating at the doors of his soul 
some great desire to do something larger which he 
knows that he was meant and made to do because he 
is the child of God. And there is the real secret of 
the man’s struggle with his sins. It is not simply 
the hatefulness of the sin, as we have said again and 
again, but it is the dim perception, the deep suspi- 
cion, the real knowledge at the heart of the man, 
that there is a richer and a sinless region in which it 
is really meant for him to dwell. Man stands sepa- 
rated from that life of God, as it were, by a great, 
thick wall, and every effort to put away his sin, to 
make himself a nobler and a purer man, is simply 
his beating at the inside of that door which stands 
between him and the life of God, which he knows 
that he ought to be living. Se we 
There are two ideas of religion which always have 
abounded, and our great hope is, our great assurance 
for the future of the world is, that the true and pure 
idea of religion some day shall grow and take posses- 
sion of the life of man. One idea, held by very 
earnest people, embodied in very faithful and devoted 
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as if some morning something dropped out of the 
sky that had had no place upon our earth before, as 
if there came the summons to man to be something 
entirely different from what the conditions of his na- 
ture prophesied and intended that he should be. 
The other idea is that religion comes by the utter- 
ance of God from the heavens, but comes up out of 
the human life of man; that man is essentially and 
intrinsically religious; that he does not become some- 
thing else than man when he becomes the servant of 
Jesus Christ, but then for the first time he becomes 
man; that religion is not something that is fastened 
upon the outside of his life, but is the awakening of 
the truth inside of his life; the church is but the 
true fulfillment of human life and society; heaven is 
but the New Jerusalem that completes all the old 
Jerusalems and Londons and Bostons that have been 
here upon our earth. Man, in the fulfillment of his 
nature by Jesus Christ, is man—not to be something 
else, our whole humanity is too dear to us. I will 
cling to this humanity of man, for I do love it, and I 
will know nothing else. But when man is bidden to 
look back into his humanity and see what it means 
to be a man, that humanity means purity, truthful- 
ness, earnestness and faithfulness to that God of 
which humanity is a part, that God which mani- 
fested that humanity was a part of it, when the in- 
carnation showed how close the divine and human 
belonged together—when man hears that voice I do 
not know how hecan resist, why he shall notiift him- 
self up and say, “ Now I can be a man, and I can be 
man only as I share in and give my obedience to and 
enter into communion with the life of God,” and say 
to Christ, to Christ the revealer of all this, “ Here I 
am, fulfill my manhood.” 

And do you not see how immediately this sweeps 
aside, as one gush of the sunlight sweeps aside the 
darkness; do not you see how it sweeps aside all the 
foolish and little things that people are saying? I 
say to my friend, “ Be a Christian.” That means to 
bea full man. And he says to me, “I have not time 
to be a Christian. I havenot room. If my life was 
not so full. You don’t know how hard I work from 
morning to night. What time is there for me to bea 
Christian? What time is there; what room is there 
for Christianity in such a lifeas mine?” But does 
not it come to seem to us so strange, so absurd, if it 
was not so melancholy, that man should say such a 
thing as that? It is as if the engine had said it had 
no room for the steam. It is as if the tree had said 
it had no room for the sap. It is as if the ocean had 
said it had no room for the tide. It isas if the man 
said that he had no room for his soul. It is as if life 
said that it had no time to live, when it is life. It is 
not something that is added to life. It is life. A man 
is not living without it. And for a man to say that 
“T am so full in -life that I have no room for life,” 
you see immediately to what absurdity it reduces it- 
self. And how a man knows what he is called upon 
by God’s voice, speaking to him every hour, speak- 
ing to him every moment, speaking to him out of 
everything, that which the man is called upon to do, 
because it is the man’s only life! Therefore time, 
room, that is what time, that is what room is for— 
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life. Life is the thing we seek, and man finds it in 
the fulfillment of his life by Jesus Christ. 

Now until we understand this and take it in its 
richness, all religion seems, becomes to us such a lit- 
tle thing that it is not religion at ell. You have got 
to know that religion, the service of Christ, is not 
something to be taken in in addition to your life; it 
is your life. It is not a ribbon that you shall tie in 
your hat and go down the street declaring yourself 
that you have accepted something in addition to the 
life which your fellow-men are living. It is some- 
thing which, taken into your heart, shall glow in 
every action so that your fellow-men shall say, “ Lo, 
how he lives! What new life has come into him?” 
It is that insistence upon the great essentialness of 
the religious life, it is the insistence that religion is 
not a lot of things that a man does, but is a new life 
that a man lives, uttering itself in new actions be- 
cause it is the new life. ‘ Except a man be born 
again he cannot see the Kingdom of God.” So Jesus 
said to Nicodemus the ruler, Nicodemus the amateur 
in religions, who came and said: “ Perhaps this 
teacher has something else that I can bind into my 
catalogue of truths and hold it.” Jesus looked him 
in the face and said: “It is not that, my friend, it is 
not that; itis to be a new man, it is to be born again. 
It is to have the new life, which is the old life, which 
is the eternal life. So alone does man enter into the 
Kingdom of God.” I cannot help believing all the 
time that if our young men knew this, religion would 
lift itself up and have a dignity and greatness—not a 
thing for weak souls, but a thing for the manliest 
soul. Just because of its manliness it is easy. “ Is it 
easy or is it hard, this religion of yours?” people say 
to us. I am sure I do not know the easy and the 
hard things. I cannot tell the difference. What is 
easier than for a man to breathe? And yet, have 
you never seen a breathless man, a man in whom the 
breathing was almost stopped, a drowning man, an 
exhausted man; have you never seen, when the 
breath was put once more to his nostrils and brought 
down once more into his empty lungs, the struggle 
with which he came back to it? It was the hardest 
thing for him to do, so much harder for him to live 
than it was for him to die. But by-and-by, see him 
on his feet, going about his work, helping his fellow- 
men, living his life, rejoicing in his days, guarding 
against his dangers, full of life. oa 

Now inthe few minutes that remain I want to 
take it for granted most seriously, most earnestly, 
that the men who are listening to me are in earnest, 
and I want to try to tell them as a brother might tell 
a brother, as I might tell to you or try to tell to you 
if sitting before my fireside, I want to try to answer 
the question which I know is upon your hearts. 
“ What shall I do about this?” I know you say. “Is 
this all in the clouds? Is there anything I can do in 
the right way?” If you are in earnest I shall try to 
tell you what I should do if I were in your place, 
that I might enter into that life and be the free man 
that we have tried to describe, of whom we believe 
certain special and definite things. What are they? 
In the first place I would put away mysin. There is 
nota man listening to me now who has not some 
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trick of life, some habit that has possession of him, 


which he knows is a wrong thing. The very first 


! 


thing for a man to do is absolutely to set himself | 


against them. If you are foul, stop being licentious, 
at least stop doing licentious things. If you,in any 
part of your business, are tricky and unsound and 
unjust, cut that off, no matter what it costs you. 
There is something clear and definite enough for 
every man. It is as clear for every man as the sun- 
light that smites him in his eyes. Stop doing the 
bad thing which you are doing. Itis drawing the 
bolt away to let whatever mercy may come in, come 
in. Stop doing your sin. You can do that if you 
will. Stop doing your sin, no matter how mechani- 
cal it seems, and then take up your duty, whatever 
you can do to make the world more bright and good. 
Do whatever you can to help every struggling soul, 
to add new strength to any staggering cause, the poor 
sick man that is by you, the poor wronged man 
whom you with your influence might vindicate, the 
poor boy in your shop that you may set with new 
hope upon the road of life that is beginning already 
to look dark to him. I cannot tell you what it is. 
But you know your duty. No man ever looked for 
it and did not find it. 

And then the third thing—pray. Yes, go to the 
God whom you but dimly see and pray to him in the 
darkness, where he seems tosit. Ask him, asif he 
were, that he will give you that which, if he is, must 
come from him, can come from him alone. Pray an- 
xiously. Pray passionately, in the simplest of all 
words, with the simplest of all thoughts. Pray, the 
manliest thing that a man can do, the fastening of his 
life to the eternal, the drinking of his thirsty soul out 
of the great fountain of life. And pray distinctly. 
Pray upon your knees. One grows tired sometimes 
of the free thought, which is yet perfectly true, that 
aman can pray anywhere and anyhow. But men 
have found it good to make the whole system pray. 
Kneel down, and the very bending of these obstinate 
and unused knees of yours will make the soul kneel 
down in the humility in which it can be exalted in 
the sight of God. . — 

And if that which I believe is true, God is every- 
where giving himself to us, the opening of the win- 
dows is a signal that we want him and an invitation 
that he will be glad enough to answer, to come. Into 
every window that is open to him and turned his 
way, Christ comes, God comes. That is the only 
story. There is put aside everything else. Election, 
predestination, they can go where they please. I 
am sure that God gives himself to every soul that 
wants him and declares its want by the open readi- 
ness of the signal which he knows. How did the 
sun rise on our city this morning? Starting up in 
the east, the sun came in its majesty into the sky. 
It smote on the eastward windows, and wherever 
the window was ail closed,even if it were turned 
eastward, on the sacred side of the city’s life, it could 
not come in, but wherever any eastward window had 
its curtains drawn, wherever he who slept had left 
the blinds shut, so that the sun when it came might 
find its way into his sleepiness, there the sun came, 
and with a shout awoke its faithful servant who had 
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believed in him even before he had seen him and 
said: “Arise, arise from the dead, and I will give 
thee life.” This is the simplicity of it all, my friends. 
A multitude of other things you need not trouble 
yourselves about. I amaze myself when I think how 
men go asking about the questions of eternal pun- 
ishment and the duration of man’s torment in an- 
other life, of what will happen to any man who does 
not obey Jesus Christ. Oh, my friends, the soul is 
all wrong when it asks that. Not until the soul says: 
“What will come if I do obey Jesus Christ?” and 
opens its yloritied vision to see all the great things 
that are given to the soul that enters into the service 
of the Perfect One, the perfect love, not until then 
the perfect love, the perfect life come in. ee 

Men are talking about the institutions in which 
you are engaged, my friends, about the business from 
which you have come here to worship for this little 
hour. Men are questioning about what they care to 
do, what they can have to do with Christianity. 
They are asking everywhere this question: “Is it 
possible for a man to be engaged in the activities of 
our modern life,and yet to be a Christian? Is it 
possible for a man to be a broker, a shopkeeper, a 
lawyer, a mechanic; is it possible for a man to be en- 
gaged in a business of to-day and yet love his God 
and his fellow-man as himself?” Ido not know. I 
do not know what transformations these dear busi- 
nesses of yours have got to undergo before they shall 
be true and ideal homes for the child of God; but I 
do know that upon Christian merchants and Chris- 
tian brokers and Christian lawyers and Christian 
men in business to-day there rests an awful and a 
beautiful responsibility, to prove, if you can prove 
it, that these things are capable of being made Di- 
vine, to prove that a man can do the work that you 
have been doing this morning and will do this after- 
noon, and yet shall love his God and his fellow-man 
as himself. If he cannot, if God cannot, what busi- 
ness have you to be doing them ? i Sq 

I linger, and yet I must not linger. Oh, my 
friends, oh, my fellow-men, it is not very long that 
we shall be here. It is not very long. This life for 
which we are so careful—it is not very long, and yet 
it is so long, because long, long after we have passed 
away out of men’s sight and out of men’s memory, 
the world, with something that we have left upon it, 
that we have left within it, will be going on still. It 
is so long because long after the city and the world 
have passed away we shall go on somewhere, some- 
how, the same beings still, carrying into the depths 
of eternity something that this world has done for 
us that no other world could do, something of good- 
ness to get now that will be of value to us a million 
years hence that we never could get unless we got it 
in the short years of this earthly life. 


Never judge by appearanceg as to the relative im- 
portance of duties. What seem the least important 
may be all important. Had the widow not given her 
mite the day she did into the treasury, but delayed 
it for a week, how much would she herself and the 
whole Christian church have lost by the delay !— 
Macleod. 
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THE NATURE AND UNIVERSALITY OF 
DIVINE REVELATION. 
Tuere are but two things that can be said to really 
exist—the one is that outward universe by which we 
are surrounded, and the other the power or force 
that brought it into existence, and by which it is 
regulated and governed. What ever partakes of the 
nature of the first we call material, and whatever re- 
sembles the second is known as spiritual. Dead mat- 
ter, or that which is without sensation, is governed by 
fixed and absolute laws that do not admit of any 
variation in their manner of acting. But where 
what we call life exists, whether vegetable or animal, 
the laws of matter are modified and sometimes set 
aside by a vital power belonging to it. The circula- 
tion of the sap in the tree is contrary to the law of 
gravitation ; the animal moves in a direction contrary 
to that the material forces would impel it to movein, 
incited to do so by a power inherent in itself, called 
the will. Now there are gradations of life, the lower 
form running into the higher by imperceptible steps ; 
for a naturalist can hardly tell where the vegetable 
ends and the animal begins. And we know that 
what we call faculties exist in degrees, being much 
higher in some animals than others. Even our 
boasted reason or the power of drawing conclusions 
from premises is found to some extent in the dog, the 
elephant, and otheranimals. Were it not that each 
generation of these animals is almost the exact coun- 
terpart of the one preceding it, which forbids or 
seems to forbid any improvement in the race, it 
would be difficult to draw the line of separation be- 
tween man and the lower animals. But owing tothe 
gift of speech by which ideas can be conveyed from 
one mind to another, and discoveries that have been 
made by which these ideas can be garnered up for 
future use to the remotest generations, there has been 
a gradual but not always a continuous improvement 
in the race, so that man, even in this life is not a sta- 
tionary being. All life implies that this spiritual 
force is present and active where it exists. Thus 
Paul in speaking to the Athenians of the nature of 
the God-head advises “ That they should seek the 
Lord if happily they might feel after him, and find 
him though he be not far from every one of us; Forin 
him we live, and move, and have our being: as cer- 
tain of your own poets have said, For we are also his 
offspring.” The divine in the human ; God in man; 
the spiritual in the material. Thus the great lesson 
taught by Chistianity is that the soul partakes of the 
nature of the material as well as of the spiritual, and 
will resemble whichever of these forces gains the 
ascendency over it. As the one only fits it for time 
and the present life, it cannot prepare it for the here- 
after; but as the other is the representative of God 
and of his goodness, it will so educate it when under 
this influence as to fit it to enjoy his presence ever- 
more. 

When Jesus speaks of being born again he cer- 
tainly means that it shall come under the influence 
of this spiritual power or of God as he manifests him- 
self to the conscious intelligence, or he means noth- 
ing. In answer to Nicodemus he says: ‘“‘ That which 


of the spirit is spirit.” 





is born of the flesh is flesh, and that which is born 
Now it seems to me that as 
God is present in and manifests himself to every in- 
dividual soul, it is in the soul we must look for that 
spiritual food that is adapted to nurture it up to eter- 
nal life. We may rest satisfied that the kind of food 
found here is just that kind that each particular soul 
needs. It may not all be alike, for what one could 
assimilate would not be suited toanother. Paul says 
babes in Christ need milk or infants’ food, but that 
strong men may eat meat. Now the trouble is when 
we become parasites and endeavor to feed on food 
that was intended for another, our souls are not re- 
freshed. A man who has been accustomed to live 
apart from God, but who is seeking to know his will, 
cannot receive those divine conceptions which influ- 
enced the sou! of Paul or of Peter. To his benighted 
mind they would be as sounding brass and a tink- 
ling cymbal. 

But when by obedience to Divine manifestation 
his soul has made some advance in the spiritual life, 
their meaning will become clear to him—thus their 
truth is verified because they agree with the experi- 
ence he himself has had. I look on the Divine Be- 
ing as ever active and not as having revealed certain 
truths in past ages of the world and then ceased to 
hold communion with his children. 

“God was in Christ reconciling the world unto 
himself.” Jesus had a mission given him, and that 
was, to turn the minds of the people of his day from 
their sacrifices, their ceremonies, and their traditions 
to the immanence of God in their own souls. To 
show them that salvation was not an escape from the 
punishment due tosin, but a being saved from the 
commission of sin itself, going behind the overt act 
to the motive in which that act originates. It was 
only the pure in heart who should see God. With- 


| out calling in question the truths God revealed to 


men in past ages of the world through his anointed 
servants, or the binding force the most of them have 
on the men of to-day, it will not do to accept every- 
thing we find in the Bible as coming from God. It 
was a mistake of this kind that led the ministers of 
the Christian Church to first excuse and then uphold 
the institution of slavery,and which enables the 
Mormon of to-day to justify polygamy long after the 
experience of society had shown them both to be 
inimical to its welfare. Asall Christians admit the 
revelations of God to be the fountain-head of truth, 
why not keep as near to the head of the fountain as 
possible ? 

-Why go meandering down the stream through all 
time for the waters of life when we know there is 
possible danger of their having been polluted by the 
soil through which they have passed, and when we 
may have access to the spring from whence they 
flow? If,as Job said thousands of years ago, “ but 
there is spirit in man and the inspiration of the Al- 
mighty giveth them understanding,” why not rely 
on this for direction in the affairs of life ? 

The Jews looked to Moses and the prophets, and 
to what did it lead? 

It blinded their eyes so that they could not see 
the truth when it was presented to them. 
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How is it with us Christians who profess to look 
to Jesus Christ and his apostles for our saving truths? 
Are we traveling Zionward? We use our human 
reason to explain away the commands Christ put 
upon us, and instead of being inspired by his Spirit 
to lead better lives, content ourselves with the belief 
that his sufferings blotted out our iniquities. 

The truth is, it is far easier to the natural man to 
rest content with a formal religion that requires no 
sacrifice of his inclinations, than to take up his daily 
cross and follow a meek and lowly Master, one who 
had all faith in the Divine Father, and was content 
to receive instruction directly from him; who, even 
in the agonies of the most cruel death, could look up 
to him and say, not my will but thine be done; who 
having loved God was so imbued with the Divine 
nature that he could pray for the enemies who were 
rejoicing in his sufferings. It is this living faith in 
God and his providence that men need to-day. A 
faith that can rise superior to the world and will en- 
able man to triumph over hell, death, and the grave. 

Loudoun county, Va. We Ws 


THE* OLD MILLBROOK” MEETING-HOUSE. 
[A FRIEND in New Jersey sends us the following account 
Millbrook, 
It is about one and a half miles from the 
town of Dover, and was a branch of Hardwick and Ran- 
dolph Monthly Meeting. 
eral years ago in a local newspaper at Dover and was writ- 


of the ‘“ Randolph meeting-house” at Morris 


Co., New Jersey. 
The account was published sev- 


ten, as is indicated by its form of expression, by one not a 
Friend, though evidently appreciating the character of the 
Society.— Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL.] 

Chance gave us the other day an opportunity to 
visit for the first time this old edifice near Millbrook 
which is now seldom opened, and which bears upon 
8 plain block set in its front an inscription, which is 
probably older than anything in this State: “ Built 
in 1758.” With the exception of the weatherboards 
of the exterior, and new shingles upon the roof, 
which have been necessarially renewed, the church 
is in exactly the same condition as when it was built 
for a house of worship by the steady-going, God-lov- 
ing Quakers of this section one hundred and twenty 
years ago; and its present condition denotes that 
with a little care it will last for centaries to come. 
The building is about twenty-five feet square, front- 
ing the road, and is flanked by the burial plot of the 
sect. Upon the first floor are two entrances, used in 
olden times we understand, one for the women and 
one for the men. A single glance at the interior 
shows that the builders intended that it should stand 
for years. The beamsare great massive pieces of oak, 
bored and mortised together and bolted with heavy 
wooden pins, and the floors are of two-inch oak 
plank, bolted in the same manner, while the substan- 
tial benches made for sitting, are secured in thesame 
manner. The floors and woodwork are worn smooth 
by time, but have never been touched by the brush 
of the painter. In the centre of the room two doors 
hanging on hinges are fastened to the ceiling, which, 
if let down, would divide it into two apartments. 
The preacher’s stand was evidently made for service 
and not for decoration. It is merely a stall in one 








corner of the room, reached by ascending a pair of 
wooden steps. There are no fancy ornamentations 
about it, no mahogany stand with velvet cushions for 
the repose of the sacred word. A single rail relieves 
the front, and in the rear is a plain, wooden bench. 
As the preacher stands erect his head is about level 
with the gallery floor. And this gallery is a curiosity 
in itself. It is reached by a narrow stair in one cor- 
ner of the auditorium, and was evidently not con- 
structed with the idea of allowing its occupants to 
criticize the persons and costumes of those below. 
In fact the whole [upper] floor is used for sittings, 
with the exception of one corner over the preacher’s 
stand where, by raising a trap door, his head and 
part of his person is seen [by those in the gallery ]. 
That all may obtain this glimpse of the preacher, the 
seats up-stairs are raised one above another, as they 
recede to the wall. There were no frescoes placed on 
the ceiling for the congregation to study when the 
minister became dull, if indeed he ever did; only 
the bare rafters and shingles are visible. 

That such a place of worship as this is calculated 
to awaken reflections no one can doubt. As the be- 
holder stands in this rude meeting-house, which 
bears the undeniable impress of having been erected 
for the worship of God alone, he will involuntarily 
contrast the olden time religion with that which he 
now sees of rare magnificence at the present time. 
There were then no ministers who received salaries 
as great as those of the magnates of the nation for 
preaching the simple truths of salvation; no easy 
cushioned seats with gracefully curved backs for the 
comfortable repose of the pious listener; no organist 
whose yearly salary alone would build several 
churches like this; no vocalist whose tuneful facul- 
ties brought them easy livings by praising the Lord 
correctly by note; no silver plated contribution boxes; 
no dandified ushers in lemon-colored kids. Those 
who gathered here had no ostentatious views to 
further,—no other purpose than the worship of God, 
to give him true heart-service. And their lives ex- 
emplified their religion, for the very name of Friend 
was a synonym of all that was good, honest, noble. 
By the gradual extinction of their individuality this 
community that was once peopled by them has lost 
more than it can compute. As one stands within 
these deserted walls the desertion of them seems al- 
most painful. What tender scenes, what fervent 
worship they have witnessed in times when people 
thronged in numbers here upon the Sabbath day. 
Bat the age unfortunately was too fast for the straight 
notions of honesty, sobriety, and virtue held by these 
Friends. One by one they dropped away by death, 
or removal, or were merged with the outer world, by 
the sacrament of marriage, till at last only two faith- 
ful men, the late Richard Brotherton and John E. 
Vail, would meet here alone, pass an hour of silent 
communion with the God of their fathers, clasp 
hands, and depart. As we stood upon the threshold 
of the old church last Sabbath afternoon, and saw 
one of these old Friends, Mrs. Mott, laid in her last 
resting place, after an earthly pilgrimage of nearly a 
century, we could not help regretting that the sturdy 
old Quakers are so fast losing their places among us. 
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The little burying-plot in the rear of the old church 
is filled with the mounds of these worthy people, but 
with few exceptions we regret to say there are no 
monuments to record their names or virtues. In 
many places the mounds have become worn to the 
level of the ground, and the curiosity seeker passes 
heedlessly over the resting places of those from 
whose lives might be derived useful lessons of relig- 
ion and morality. 


This history of the Randolph meeting-house was 
written and printed in the Dover paper, by the edi- 
tor of that paper, and I appreciate it the more, be- 
cause it goes to show us in what esteem we, as a 80- 
ciety, would be held by many people of the outside 
world if we had only lived out that simple and hum- 
le life that we profess. We would then have be- 
come numerous, and have made a better record in 
the world than we have to-day, for our record now 
has mostly come from our forefathers. Oh, that we 
could retain that simplicity, and dwell in that light, 
in that patience, and that love of God and man, and 
keep exempt from the world ; then I think we would 
be like a city set on a hill, which could not be hid 
from the surrounding dwellers, and thousands would 
bless us for our living example, and glorify God on 
our behalf. ABRAM R, VAIL. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1891.—No. 14. 
12, 1891. 
THE GOOD AND EVIL IN JEHU. 


)LDEN TEXT.—The Lord said unto Samuel 


FouRTH MONTH 


Look not on his 
or on the beight of his stature 
ected him ; for the 


man seeth : 


countenence because 


Ihave re Lord seeth not as 
for man looketh on the out- 


Ward appearance, but the Lord 


looketh on the heart.- 
I, Sam. 16 

READ II. Kings 10: 18 
Many years have passed since the events of our last 
lesson. Joram, the son of Ahab, succeeded his 
father to the throne of Israel, and the same idola- 
trous practices were continued. The worship of Baal 
usurped the worship of God, and there were wars in 
which the king of Judah joined with Joram against 
the king of Syria. The events just preceding those 
of our lesson are full of cruelty and bloodshed. The 
whole family of Ahab has been wantonly murdered, 
as in their idea a just retribution for his evil deeds, 
and the forsaking of the worship of the God of his 
fathers. 

Jehu, one of the captains of the army, has been 
anointed king over Israel, and through him this 
work of death was accomplished,—we are told, “ ac- 
cording to the word of the Lord, which he spake to 
Elijah.” (I. Kings 21: 19.) 

In the zeal of Jehu to purge the nation of the 
false religion and restore the worship of Jehovah, he 
left no means by which it could be accomplished un- 
improved ; falsehood and cunning were resorted to 
and the story of our lesson shows how entirely every 
principle of honor and integrity were outraged in 
the carrying out of his cruel purpose. We may ac- 
cept as true the charge, “‘ Thou thoughtest that I was 
altogether such a one as thyself,” made by the Psalm- 


| 
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ist (Ps. 50: 21), for only could such deeds be regarded 
as required by a being whose character was cruel, 
vindictive, and unloving. We find no such thoughts 
of God in the teachings of the blessed Jesus. He is 
ever a loving Father, and so the prophets, in their 
moments of inspiration, speak of him. 

The whole story is a dark and cheerless one, and 
serves only to show how very far from the knowledge 
of God as the Father of the whole human family 
were the men of those times. They believed that it 
was required of them to vindicate the cause of Jeho- 
vah, and that this could only be done by the means 
which they adopted. 

Gathered all the people together, etc. Gathered the 
leading men into an assembly or conferences. These 
were worshipers of Baal,and it was necessary to 
carry out his plan that he represent himself as on 
the side of Baal worship. 

Call all the prophets of Baal, etc. In this he would 
show his zeal and remove every suspicion of an evil 
design against them. We see how bold and daring 
was his character,and with what subtilty he led 
them into the trap which was set for their destruc- 
tion. 

Bring forth vestments, etc. Those were the sacred 
garments worn by the priests when officiating at the 
altar. 

The sequel explains itself, but we are to take the 
statement that the Lord “ said to Jehu, Because thou 
hast done well,” etc., as a record not of any outward 
disclosures of the Divine favor, but as representing 
the feeling of Jehu regarding the work he had done 
for Israel. In no other way can we accept the record. 

But Jehu took no heed, etc. This shows that with 
all his great qualities as a promptand efficient leader 
of his nation his heart was not turned in sincerity to 
the true worship of God. 


It is incompatible with our idea of God to believe 
that Infinite Love ever commanded man to kill his 
brother; but man, blinded by the social conditions 
of life that prevailed, misapprehended the Divine 
message which prompted him to destroy all evil. Like 
many of to-day he failed to separate the sin from the 
sinner, and while hating the former to love the lat- 
ter with a Divine compassion for his miserable con- 
dition. 

Again we are guilty many times of applying the 
lesson to our neighbors instead of to ourselves, im- 
agining it is the faults and sins of others we are to 
correct and destroy instead of our own. 
pitiless is man to man! 

The spiritual lesson to be drawn from this record 
of Jehu is very strong. We must slay all that is evil 
(not the evil doer but the evil) without reserve, for if 
a little be spared it will act like the leaven and 
spread tq all the rest. We must not spare this pet 
sin or that, thinking it is too trivial to notice, for in 
the end it will surely rise up and overcome us. This 
is equally as true of nations as of individaals. 

We, each of us, have a circle, larger or smaller, 
of persons who are more or less influenced by us, 
and we either increase or diminish the evil in the 
world, accordingly as we use this influence for or 


Alas! how 





against God. Do we realize the grave responsibility 
that this entails upon us from hour to hour? Our 
thoughts, our actions, our words (spoken or written), 
our silent influence, are weapons with which we are 
to destroy all the evil over which we can obtain any 
control ; and we are ever to seek to enlarge this cir- 
cle in which we reign. How are we to do it? By 
killing our fellow-men who differ from us? Ah! no. 
But by a closer walk with God, a more earnest dedi- 
cation of heart and soul, and an increased love for all 
mankind. 

Saul of Tarsus persecuted the Christians and put 
them to death, but he tells us that he did it in all 
good conscience, believing that he did God service. 
His honesty of heart and sincerity of purpose made 
it possible for the Lord to show him his error, and 
when he saw the truth nothing could separate him 
from it. 

Then let us search carefully for the hidden motive, 
the mainspring of our action, remembering that God 
judgeth pot as man, but ever looketh upon the heart. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

The treachery of Jehu, with which our present 
lesson deals, affords another dark chapter in the his- 
of the kingdom of Israel, and we can only find an 
apology for the circumstance it records in the consid- 
eration of the low moral standard then prevailing, 
and the gross conception of the Divine Being which 
permitted the theory that “the end justifies the 
means,” a theory that is still regarded as of practical 
value among nations from whom better things ought 
to be expected. But it finds no sanction in the 
higher law of the Spirit as enunciated by Jesus 
nearly a thousand years later. And through all those 
ages there was slowly growing a sense of mutual ob- 
ligation which prepared the hearts of the people for 
the new Commandment which was to replace the old 
law, that gave to might the place of right with all the 
consequent evils that it entailed. 

“ Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto 
you, even so do ye to them ” (Matt. 7: 11) has not in- 
deed come in fully to replace the old usage, but it is 
acting upon the hearts of men as individuals, and 
permeating the civilized world with its beneficent 
teachings. 

“ Let us do evil that good may come,” (Romans 3: 
8) slanderously charged against the leaders of the 
early church, finds no warrant in the Gospel, and 
only as the darkness of apostacy gathered about the 
degenerate successors of the first apostles did it lapse 
into the old spirit of which our lesson is a most sor- 
rowful example. 

It was not zeal for the true worship which prompted 
Jehu to the cruel onslaught against Baal worship, 
with a falsehood on his lips and malice in his heart, 
as much at variance with the truth of God as were 
those against whom his power was directed. 

The approval of God as expressed in the promise 
that because of Jehu’s wholesale destruction of the 
enemies of the religion of Israel his descendants to 
the fourth generation should sit on the throne, can 
only be accepted as expressing the low estimate of 
the Divine Being that then prevailed among the peo- 
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ple who had yet to learn that the Jehovah whom they 
worshiped was the God of the whole earth, and all 
nations and tribes of men were the objects of his care 
and equally with themselves entitled to his favor. 

That Jehu was not at heart asincere worshiper of 
the true God is seen in his subsequent career. He 
wanted to rid himself of every obstacle that might 
hinder his success and the permanent occupancy of 
the throne of Israel, and by this wholesale slaughter 
of the adherents of Baal he hoped to gather to his 
standard all who remained faithful to the religion of 
their forefathers. 

Though bold 
falseness of his heart and his utter lack of reverence 
for sacred things led the nation onward to its event- 
ual ruin. 


he was a and fearless leader, the 


Let us learn from this story of treachery and base- 
ness that, while the purpose and intention of what 
we undertake may be carried out to its consumma- 
tion, if the motive, the spirit which prompts the ef- 
fort is base and ignoble, all the success we may at- 
tain to will be transient and unsatisfying, and lead 
away from God and that peace which is the portion 
of all who place their trust and confidence in him. 

For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal 
CONSOLATION, 
Iv is testified in the sacred records of Scripture that 
“all flesh is as grass, and all the glory of man as the 
flower of grass. The grass withereth, and the flower 
thereof falleth away; but the word of the Lord en- 
dureth forever.” 

While we mourn the loss of many dear Friends, 
who have departed to that “ bourne from whence no 
traveler returns,” it is acomfort toknow we have this 
word spoken of, to be with us in all our trials and af- 
flictions, so that we need not go a great way off, or to 
anything without us to find it, for it is nigh, even in 
the heart and in the mouth, and if we are faithful to 
its inspeaking voice it will teach us those things we 
should do and those we should not do; and make 
straight paths for our feet to gain both present and 
everlasting peace, and in this righteous way feel a 
care always to do unto others as we would they 
should do to us. 

As it is written: “ Ye know not what shall be on 
the morrow. For whatis your life? It is evena va- 
por that appeareth for a little time, and then vanish- 
eth away.” 

Well may we say with Dr. Young, the inspired 
poet: “ Why all this toil for triumphs of an hour? 
What though we wade in wealth or soar in fame, 
earth’s highest station ends in‘ Here he lies,’ and 
‘dust to dust’ concludes her noblest song.” 

Let us then strive to live every day so that when 
we are called from this state of being we may, in the 
mercy and goodness of our Heavenly Father, receive 
a mansion of rest in his holy kingdom, with the 
loved ones gone before, in praises forevermore. 

REBECCA PRICE. 

Upper Cross Roads, Md. 


WE never perceive our sins until we begin to 
cure them.—Fénélon. 
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THE INTEREST IN FRIENDS. 

Ir seems not altogether impossible that there may 
be witnessed in the next half century a revival of 
the system of Friends by persons now entirely out- 
side the Society. We say “ not altogether impossi- 
ble,” because several alternatives must be regarded. 
It is much more probable that the revival will come 
from within the body, having such strength and sin- 
cerity as to insure its complete fulfillment of the pur- 
pose in view. 

But if the Society has not within itself the vital- 
ity of conviction which is needed to reiinimate its 
membership, and to draw from without those whose 
minds incline to the Truth as we conceive it, there is 
still the possibility suggested: that persons not 
Friends, who have seen and comprehended the light 
which Fox and his faithful successors kindled, will 
come forward to keep it burning. If those who have 
been Friends, reared under the protection which 
the Society conferred upon them, fail to appreciate 
their inheritance, there are others who see its value, 
and are ready to share in its possession. 

We draw these inferences from many facts, but 
they are suggested at the present moment by the ap- 
pearance within a few months of the two remarka- 
ble English books on Friends,—that by Frederick 
Storrs Turner, “The Quakers: A Study,” and that 
of Caroline E. Stephen, “ Quaker Strongholds.” Both 
of these are by persons not born Friends, the former 
by one who only acquired a knowledge of them a few 
years ago. Both authors are of notable ability, a 
large experience of life, and possessed, as their books 
prove, of a vigorous and penetrating insight into re- 
ligious conditions and systems. Both books are de- 
signed, not simply as literary studies, but as incen- 
tives to new religious activities. Both find in the 
system of the Friends a high and worthy value, which 
they emphatically commend to the attention of the 
world. 

How is it, if Quakerism be an expiring flame, that 
clear and strong minds are drawn to light their tapers 
at it? How is it, if the attractions of the world are 
80 overpowering, and the strength of those who re- 
sist it so feeble by comparison, that we find men and 
women coming over from the world to choose the 
Quaker walk? Perhaps, after all, the simple expla- 


nation concerning those who would cast away the 
inheritance from their Quaker ancestors is that their 


eyes are not opened to the value of what they have 
in charge. 


BIRTHS. 
HALL.—At Berwyn, Pa., Third month 23d, 1891, to J. 


| Comly and Lizzie I. Hall, a son, who is named William 





Torbert. 
SMEDLEY.—At Isabella, Pa., Third month 3d, 1891, to 


J. Lee and Fanny B. Smedley, a son, who is is named 
Byron T 


MARRIAGES. 

DARE—MULFORD.—In Philadelphia, Third month 
26th, 1891, by Friends’ ceremony, in the presence of Mayor 
Fitler, J. Rulon Dare, M. D., of Deerfield, N. J., son of 
Mark R. and Mary B. Dare, to May L., daughter of Edward 
M. and Margaretta B. Mulford, all of Greenwich, N. J. 

GARDINER—PETERSON.—Third month 19th, 1891, 
by Friends’ ceremony, in the presence of Mayor Pratt, of 
Camden, N. J., Joseph Gardiner and Anna B., Peterson, 
both of Mullica Hill, N. J. 

MATHER—BUNTING.—At the residence of Mary 
Rich, the bride’s mother, Third month 19th, 1891, under 
the care of Middletown Monthly Meeting of Friends, Ben- 
jamin Mather of Langhorne, and Tamar A. Bunting, of 
Middletown, both of Bucks county, Pa. 

MUDGE—STRINGHAM.—Third month 18th, 1891, at 
3.50 p. m., by Friends’ ceremony, in New York City, Wil- 
liam J. Mudge, of Glen Cove, L. L., son of the late William 
and Martha T. Mudge, and Irene L., daughter of Johnand 
Annie E. Stringham. 

PARKER—STEELE.—At the home of the bride’s aunts, 
West Bradford, on Third month 26th, 1891, by Friends’ 
ceremony, J. Walter Parker, son of Anna M. and the late 
Wm. W. Parker, of Pennsbury, and Mary E., daughter of 
George and Elizabeth B. Steele, of Birmingham, both of 
Chester county, Pa. 

ROWLAND—HOWARD.—Third month 26th, 1891, at 
the residence of the bride, by Friends’ ceremony, Joseph 
Rowland and S. Anna, daughter of Baldwin and the late 
Sarah Ann Howard, all of Media, Pa. 


DEATHS. 

BUNKER.—At Brooklyn, Long Island, N. Y., on the 
18th of Third month, 1891, Robert T. Bunker, in the 75th 
year of his age; a member of New York Monthly Meeting. 

CURL.—In Philadelphia, Third month 16th, 1891, Mary 
K., widow of Thomas K. Curl, in her 96th year. 

ENGLE.—At the residence of her son, Asa Engle, Mul- 
lica Hill, N. J..on Third-day, Third month 24th, 1891, 
Mary Engle, aged 84 years; anelderof Pilesgrove Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 

EYRE.—Third month 20th, 1891, at the residence of 
her son-in-law, J. Kitler, Norwood, Pa., Isabella M., widow 
of John Randolph Eyre, aged 75 years. Interment at Fair 
Hill, Philadelphia. 

GIBSON.—Near Mullica Hill, N. J., on Sixth-day, Sec- 
ond month 27th, 1891, Sarah Gibson, aged 87 years. 

HARPER.—Third month 18th, 1891, at the residence of 
his son-in-law, Horace F. McCann, Germantown, Reuben 
Harper, aged 70 years. 

HIBBERD.—Third month 22d, 1891, Abram B. Hib- 
berd, aged 60 years. Interment from his brother’s, Samuel 
H. Hibberd, Haverford township, Delaware county, Pa. 
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HOPKINS.—At Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y., on the 
2ist of Second month, 1891, Edwin A. Hopkins, in the 82d 
year of his age ; a member of Westbury Monthly Meeting. 

LAWTON.—At Skaneateles, Third month 30th, 1891, 
Phebe P., wife of Abram A. Lawton, in the 77th year of 
her age ; a member of Scipio Monthly Meeting. 

MERRITT.—At Bethpage, Long Island, N. Y., on the 
26th of Second month, 1891, John C. Merritt, in the 95th 
year of his age; a life-long member Monthly 
Meeting. 

MOORE.—In Philadelphia, Pa., Third month 26th, 1891, 
James Willits, youngest son of Martha J. 
James W. Moore, in his 23d year. 

PANCOAST.—Near Mullica Hill, N. J., 
Second 27th, 1891, William S. 
years; a member of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting. 

ROGERS.—Third month 26th, 1891, at Hartford, N. J., 
Lydia B., wife of Levi Rogers, in her 66th year; a mem- 
ber of Chester Monthly Meeting, held at Moorestown, 
N. J 

SEAMAN, 
12th of Second month, 1891, 
nearly 69 years ; 

SEAMAN.—At Jerusalem, 
20th of Second month, 


of Jericho 


and the late 


on Sixth-day, 


month Pancoast, aged 72 


At Jerusalem, Long Island, N. Y 
Edward H. Seaman, aged 
a member of Jericho Monthly Meeting 
Long Island, N. Y., on the 
1891, Charlotte B. Seaman, in the 
86th year of herage ; a member of Jericho Monthly Meeting. 
WALTON.—Twelfth month 26th, Elizabeth C 
wife of Joseph Walton, in her 67th year; a member of 
Gwynedd Monthly Meeting. 
Friends’ ground. 
WICKERSHAM. 


, on the 


1890, 


Interment at Plymouth 


Third month 25th, 1891, at Lancas- 


ter, Pa., James P. Wickersham, formerly State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction of Pennsylvania, in the 67th 
year of his age. 


{Nore. In printing, above, the notices of the deaths of 
five Friends, Edward H. and Charlotte B. Seaman, John C, 
Merritt, Edwin A. Hopkins, and Robert T. Bunker, the fol- 


lowing facts are thought appropriate to be added 

Ardon Seaman and Elizabeth Merritt, both born at Jeru- 
salem, Long Island, N. Y., she on the 20th of Tenth month, 
1793, he on the 5th of Ninth month, 1795 ; were married at 
Bethpage, on the 26th of Third month, 1817; and both 
died at Jerusalem, she on the 3d of Second month, 1875, 
and he on the 2d of Fourth month, 1875. 
man was their son. 


Edward H. Sea- 
Charlotte B. Seaman was Ardon’s sis 
ter, and John C. Merritt was Elizabeth’s brother. Edwin 
A. Hopkins was father-in-law to E.H.Seaman’s son. Rob- 
ert T. Bunker was twin brother to Alexander C. Bunker 
of Jerusalem, who married a daughter of Ardon and Eliza- 
beth Seaman. 


AVIS PORTER.—NANCY HALL. 

At Grahamsville, Sullivan county, New York, Third 
month 23d, 1891, Avis Porter, widow of Leonard Porter, 
aged 97 years, 10 months, and 6 days. 

Also on the same day and at the same place, her daugh- 
ter, yith whom she had resided during her thirty years of 
widowhood, Nancy Hall, wife of Joseph S. Hall, in the 73d 
year of her age. 

In recording the death of these dear friends, whose 
memory will ever be precious to members of New York 
Yearly Meeting, it seems fitting to give more than a passing 
notice. Aunt Avis, as she was familiarly called by those 
who knew her, fairly earned the title by the strong spirit 
of helpfulness which she ever diffused in her intercourse 
with others. She was not born of Friendly parentage, but 
brought into a Friends’ neighborhood when a little child 


She became convinced of their principles, and both she 


and her husband united in membership early in their 


married life, and were ever steadfast and consistent mem- 
bers, faithful in the attendance of all their meetings, the 
quarterly and yearly as well as their home meetings, al- 
though the quarterly meeting was held from thirty to sev- 
enty miles away, and during most of her life there was no 
was over rough and 


The 


public conveyance, while the ride 


mountainous roads much of the distance. nearest 
railway is sixteen miles from their home. 

One instance in the life of Leonard Porter is worthy of 
record here for his noble stand taken at an early date 
against the common usage of the day with regard to in- 
toxicating liquors. He had a barn to raise, and sending his 
son William to 


‘ raising,” 


invite the neighbors to assist him at the 
sent the message as well that no whiskey would 
be funished. Many that came would not help, but enough 
finally came to his assistance and the barn was raised, and 


cake and 


coffee, sent all home well pleased with the innovation from 


Aunt Avis, with her bountiful supply of short 
the established custom 

At our last Yearly Meeting her place was vacant, a va- 
had for over fifty 
years, the infirmities of age 


cancy which seldom if ever occurred 
bearing too heavily upon her 
to warrant the fatigue of the journey. She still continued 
the attendance of her home meetings, and both she and 
her daughter Nancy, who had been an acknowledged min- 
ister for many years, walked to the meeting on First-day 
morning only one week before their death. 

The 


month 27th, 1891, show the estimation in which both were 


following extracts from the local papers of Third 
held in their own neighborhood 
‘A quite remarkable event occurred at the residence of 
ex-Supervisor Jos. S. Hall, at Grahamsville, Monday, in the 
deaths of his wife and wife’s mother, Aunt Avis Porter, the 
latter of whom had made her home at Mr. Hall’s for some 
Aunt Avis died k in the 
morning, and the daughter at about the same hours of the 


years. between 6 and 7 o’cloc 


evening. Mrs. Hall had been in poor health for a consid- 
erable period, having suffered a stroke of paralysis some 
two years ago. Her mother, on the contrary, had been 
quite smart for one of her great age until a few days ago 
when she was prostrated with the grippe. 

“Aunt Avis Porter was in her 98th year, having been 
born in Connecticut, May 17, 1793. Her maiden name was 
She with to the town of 
Neversink at an early age, and made her home there until 
her death. 


Hawley. removed her family 
Married to Leonard Porter, who died in 1360, 
she raised a large family, three of whom survive—Mrs, 
David Smith, Mrs. Samuel N. Smith, and Joseph Porter, all 
residents of Grahamsville. 

“The 97th anniversary of Aunt Avis’s birth was cele- 
brated last May by a large gathering of her descendants 
and friends at Mr. Hall’s residence. At that time her di- 
rect descendants numbered in all 110, comprising four gen- 
erations, as follows: eight children, thirty-one grandchil- 
dren, sixty-two great-grandchildred, and nine great-great- 
grandchildren. 
vitality and energy. 


She was a woman of almost unexampled 
For fifty years she attended without 
intermission the yearly meeting of the Friends, her last 
journey to this assemblage being made only two years ago, 
to New York. Her mental powers remained almost unim- 
paired to the last. She was possessed of admirable traits 
of character ; simplicity of life, unbounded faith, and kind- 
ness of heart. She was an excellent nurse, and her kindly 
services were ever at the disposal of those to whom sick- 
ness and sorrow came. 

“Mrs. Hall (Nancy Porter) was the fourth child of 
Aunt Avis, and possessed much of the strength of charac- 
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ter of her ancestor, and the same excellent characteristicts 
of mind and heart. 


Her 72d birthday was passed in De- 
cember last. 


She had no children of her own, but gave a 
mother’s devotion and love to several who at various times 
occupied a place in her home. 

“A touching scene was witnessed by the household on 
Sunday morning, when Mrs. Hall, as if premonished of 
the approaching event, said in quiet but imperative tones: 
* Lift me into my chair; I want to see mother!’ Obedient 
to her wish, she was thus taken into the adjoining room by 
the bedside of ‘Aunt Avis,’ 
ble inter 


and there occurred a remarka- 
iew, in which neither uttered a word nor moved 
a lip, but for some time through ‘expressive looks, and 
eyes tender and tearful,’ these two pure souls communed, 
none may know how sweetly, and for the last time preced- 
ing their heavenward flight, so soon to be taken, and in 
which they were separated by only a few hours. ‘Aunt 
Avis’ died on Monday morning, and Mrs. Hall at evening 
of the same day. The services of the double funeral will 
be held to-day.” 

The funeral held as above was largely attended and the 
people seemed deeply impressed with the occasion where 
mother and daughter, so long united in the closest ties of 
parental and filial love and spiritual travailand sympathy, 
should be thus called away in loving companionship. 

They were lovely and pleasant in their lives and in 
death they were not separated. 


R. S. HAVILAND. 


NEBRASKA HALF-YEAR MEETING. 

We, the committee in behalf of the approaching 
Half-Year’s Meeting of Nebraska, after sending some 
forty or fifty invitations to isolated Friends scattered 
over Nebraska and Kansas, feel to give a general in- 
vitation through your columns to all Friends to at- 
tend said meeting, to be held at Lincoln, Neb., Fourth 
month 25,26,and 27. It is our desire that the gather- 
ing may be a social and spiritual feast, not unlike the 
gathering at Jerusalem in oldentimes. And you, be- 
loved Ministers of our Society, we feel to ask each 
one of you to search the deep recesses of your hearts 
to see if the Master has not a work for you to do at 
thistimeamongus. Your company and laoors would 
be very gratefully received. M. A. DePEeEt, 

E. M. CorFin. 

Lincoln, Neb > Third month 21. 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCES, NEW YORK, 
Tue third and last educational conference of this sea- 
son, conducted by the Committee on Education of 
New York Yearly Meeting, was held at Friends’ 
meeting-house, at Rutherford Place and Fifteenth 
street, New York, on Seventh-day afternoon, the 28th 
inst. The order in which the subjects were to have 
been introduced was reversed, and the first paper 
read was by Julia E. Bulkley, Superintendent of Pub- 
lie Schools of Plainfield, N. J., on “‘ European Schools 
and Methods of Instruction.” She began by saying 
that as there seemed to be more in favor of the 
schools of Germany than of other foreign countries, 
it had seemed best to choose and emphasize these 
schools in the present paper. She then described her 
visits to the schools of Dresden, Liepsic, and Berlin, 
and gave an interesting and detailed account of the 
studies pursued and the manner in which pupils are 
trained. German teaching is exceedingly methodi- 
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cal; the teacher lays his plans as a general would 
marshal forces against an enemy, and there is an 
economy of every element of time and of the child- 
ren’s power. A military-looking knapsack for books 
and atin lunch box are the first necessities of Ger- 
man school-children. The schools begin in summer 
at seven, in winter at eight o’clock, and as the usual 
break fast consists of a roll anda cup of coffee or milk, 
hearty Junches are a necessity. Substantial sand- 
wiches form the principal contents of the lunch 
boxes, and all cakes or sweets are strictly debarred. 
There is great lack of proper ventilation in the Ger- 
man and Prussian schools. At the burgenschuler in 
Liepsic every window was closed with double sashes, 
and the temperature was extremely oppressive, 
while in the folkenschuler or common schools of Ber- 
lin, the ventilation was very bad and the air foul. 
One of the subjects most thoroughly studied in Ger- 
many is “ Nature knowledge,” or instruction in the 
names and habits of plants and animals. In this 
study the work is outlined on paper, but in nearly all 
other lessons the work is all performed mentally. 
The system of dealing mentally with such large num- 
bers as is done in German schools has roused some 
discussion as to the value of the mental discipline in- 
volved. In the Hlizabethenschuler of Berlin an admir- 
able lesson on the physical geography of Germany 
was given by Frau Hermann. All the physical pecu- 
liarities were described in detail, the history and ge- 
ographical structure of the country was introduced, 
and a special study was made of the Rhine, the prin- 
cipal cities on its banks, their industries, etc., with a 
review of Napoleon and Wellington. Her word-pic- 
tures of scenery and events were vivid. A lesson in 
numbers, given by a woman teacher in a primary 
class of sixty children in one of the Berlin folken- 
schuler was interesting. The scholars were carefully 
drilled in pronunciation; no drawling or sing-song 
was allowed, but a bright, quick tone was insisted 
upon. The children sat with hands clasped on the 
desk in front; questions in different combinations of 
numbers were given, numbers were written on the 
board to be read, and questions were written at dic- 
tation. 

In the gymnasiums, or more expensive schools, is 
found some of the best teaching in Germany, though 
there is excessive urging and pushing of the scholar 
and the discipline is harsh. The teachers use no text 
books, except for Latin text and reading, and are so 
equipped as to be able to supply a vacancy ata 
moment’s notice. No public instruction is given to 
women in Germany higher than what is taught in 
the grammar grade in our own country. In Berlin 
there is a women’s seminary, but the work is re- 
stricted to a few branches, and women are fitteal to 
teach only in the lesser schools. The authorities have 
several times been petitioned to allow women to teach 
in girls’ schools, or at least to instruct in religion and 
German, but these petitions have been refused. 
Opinion as to the value of kindergarten training 
seemed to differ. The director of one of the finest 
schools visited declared that this training was more 
harmful than helpful, as it made the children expect 
to play, not to study. This expression of opinion 
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seems strange, coming as it did from the home of the 
kindergarten. It is the system of the gymnasiums 
that has called forth Emperor William’s censure. 
“We must train up young Germans and not young 
Greeks and Romans,” is his statement ; and there is 
truth in this criticism, for the severity of the exami- 
nations in the ancient languages make al] other work 
subsidiary to the branches of Latin and Greek. The 
Emperor also complains of the amount of work re- 
quired of the youth, and of the neglect of health and 
ventilation inthe schools. On these points there can 
be no doubt that his censure is just, and that these 
subjects need the attention of the authorities. The 
paper closed with an account of the “ schools of sci- 
ence,” as they are called, that have recently sprung 
up and are proving formidable rivals to the gymna- 
siums. 

Aaron M. Powell then asked that discussion be re- 
served until after the second paper had been read, 
and introduced Elizabeth Powell Bond of Swarth- 
more, who treated the theme of ‘“‘ Mutual Helpful- 
ness of Parent and Teacher in Character-building ” 
in a comprehensive and beautiful article. Special 
comment on this paper is unnecessary, as it will be 
published entire in a future issue of the INTELLI 
GENCER AND JoURNAL. The subjects were then freely 
discussed. Prof. A. H. Allen spoke of the benefits of 
kindergarten instruction, and of the wonderful suc- 
cess which it has had in the last twenty years; in 
view of which it was considered remarkable that any 
adverse criticism of the system should have been 
heard in Germany. He alludes to the great superior- 
ity of American schools over foreign schools, but 
urged the advantages of oral instruction and of the 
absolute precision with which studies are laid out in 
the French and German schools. William M. Jack- 
son said that the absence of women teachers in Ger- 
many was a vital loss to the scholars, as no influence 
could compare with that of awoman in the element of 
character-building. He also spoke strongly against 
corporal punishment as practiced abroad and in some 
of our own schools, particularly those of Boston, say- 
ing that no child ruled in this way could develop a 
perfect character. Robert S. Haviland of Coappaqua 
Mountain Institute, said that the greatest elements of 
a teacher’s success were sympathy and love. Charles 
M. Stabler spoke of the necessity of codperation be- 
tween parent and teacher, and asked whether for 
character-building it was the best method to divide 
the school into departments, with one teacher in 
charge of a department, or for each teacher to have 
a special subject and the scholars to psss from one 
grade to another without separate change of teachers. 
Superintendent Bulkley thought it better for the pu- 
pil to be under one teacher for a year at least, and 
the general opinion seemed to be that young chil- 
dren should be kept if possible under the influence 
of one teacher, but that for older pupils there were 
some advantages in coming in contact with different 
teachers. 

Questions as to the value of kindergarten training, 
the study of arithmetic as taught in the German 
schools, and the thorough instruction they afford in 
the English language, were discussed by Aaron M. 
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Powell, Stephen R. Hicks, Charles M. Griffen, Sarah 
A vote of thanks to 
the two speakers of the day was then unanimously 


M. Harris, and Anna Jackson. 
carried, and the conference closed with the feeling 
that the ground had been thoroughly covered and 
that the Committee on 
ter than they knew ” 


Education had “ builded bet- 

when preparing the season’s se- 

ries so successfully ended. ' 
The 


ence of 


following report of 


the se 


the 
ries in New York 
forwarded us until the press 


The Conference was held on the afternoon of Sec- 
ond month 28, at Friends’ Library Room, 16th street 
and Rutherford Place. 

The subject was a further consideration of “ Man- 
ual Training,” and 
by a large and representative 
speaker, Charles Henry 


its attractiveness was evidenced 
The first 
Ham, recently of ¢ 


audience. 
hicago, 
now of New York, read an able paper treating the 
subject from the philosophical point of view. No 
brief summary of this paper could represent its force 
and directness or the impression which it made. 
No one who heard it could fail to appreciate more 
highly the advance of modern over ancient civiliza- 
tion in recognizing the dignity of labor; nor to have 
a new hope kindled as to the intellectual and moral 
growth of the future, made possible by the employ- 
ment of manual training as an educational factor. 
The second paper represented the theory in prac- 
tice. It was by R.T. Auchmuty, founder and pres- 
manager of the “ New York Trade Schools.” 
The facts he gave spoke as eloquently as the philo- 
sophical truths to which we had just listened. That 
a few months of practical training by a scientific 
method could produce better results than years of 


ent 


the mere drudgery of apprenticeship, seemed hard 
to believe ; but the proof was at hand in the results 
attained in the New York Trade Schools. The man- 
ner of working the miracle was made clear when R. 
T. Auchmuty showed that the arts of carpentry, 
plumbing, brick-laying, painting, etc., could be sever- 
ally analyzed into a definite and limited number of 
elementary processes ; and likewise that the scientific 
principles applicable to each art could be similarly 
analyzed. By a mastering 
these elementary processes, the student was prepared 
for any combination into which they might enter; 
and by combining the scientific with the practical 
training, he was prepared to know both what to do 
and how to doit. Several most interesting illustra- 
tions of the results of this system were given by the 
speaker. (The writer of this report and several others 
attended subsequently the closing exercises of the 
plumbing department at the New York Trade 
Schools, and found that Col. Auchmuty’s statement 
of results had been exceedingly modest. One of 
the most pleasing features of the occasion was the 
enthusiasm of the young graduates in their work. 
There is an illustrated circular of the schools which 
will doubtless be sent to any one sending a stamp to 
the New York Trade Schools, 67th street and First 
Avenue, New York City.) 

The next paper was by Stephen M. Wright, Sec- 
retary of the “ Mechanics’ and Tradesmen’s Society ”’ 


progressive system of 
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of New York. He gave a brief history of that or- 
ganization from its early days in the latter part of 
the last century to the present time, and told many 
facts which few even of the best informed New 
Yorkers were aware of. It had been doing a work in 
manual education and in elevating the industrial 
arts that had not been guessed at by most of his 
hearers. Few of us also were aware that it could 
point to such monuments of its good influence as the 
Cooper Institute and one of our free circulating libra- 
ries. Among its good works also are some of our 
most useful and respected citizens who in boyhood 
were the objects of its care. 

The reading of the papers was followed by ques- 


tions and comments by those in attendance, much of | 


which was interesting and profitable, but cannot well 
be summarized. It may be said in a word that the 
result of this and the previous conference on ‘‘ Man- 
ual Training” was to awaken a deep and general in- 
terest in the subject among Friends of New York 
and vicinity. 8. 
For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE INDIAN RIVER REGION OF FLORIDA. 
Tue tripupthe St. John’s river from Jacksonville 
can be made either by rail over the Tampa and Key 
West road, which parallels it as far as Sanford, the 
only town of importance on the upper river, or by 
boat, the Clydes running a line of fine, large steam- 
boats to that place. The latter way is preferable if 
one is not hurried for time. Good meals are served 
on the boats; their staterooms are large and cleanly, 
and the river ride is far more interesting than that 
of the dusty railway, while the cost of the journey 
is about the same. The boat leaves her wharf at 3 
p. m., if on schedule time, which seldom occurs, but 
it does not matter, for what is lost of sight-seeing on 
the lower river is more than compensated for by the 
greater distance that is given by daylight on the up- 
per part of the stream,—by far the most interesting 
portion of it. We left at 5 p. m., and passing through 
the draw of the St. Augustine railway bridge, swept 
around a curve to the right, when the city was lost 
to sight, while a gradually broadening expanse of 
amber brown water stretched out before us, with its 
low green shores. An hour later we are off Manda- 
rin, where the former winter home of Harriet B. 
Stowe is pointed out to us, a little white cottage 
nestled under the sheltering arms of a great live oak 
by the river’s side. Farther on we pass Magnolia, 
where some years before the war, Dr. Benedict of 
Philadelphia established a sanitarium for consum p- 
tives that now, like its founder, has passed away and 
in its place has risen a pretentious modern hotel for 
the entertainment of visitors during the winter sea- 
son. A mile further on is the village of Green Cove, 
whose wonderful sulphur spring has probably made 
more cures of rheumatism, and allied ills, than any 
similar place in the country. Here are numerous 
good hotels and boarding-houses, and it is really the 
most attractive resort for invalids and tourists to be 
found along the whole course of the river,—at this 
point a beautiful sheet of water four miles wide. 
Night falls ere the boat makes her first stop at the 





wharves of Palatka, a busy town of four or five thou- 


sand inhabitants, with good railroad connections for 
interior places, some large winter hotels, pretty resi- 
dences, and blocks of modern brick stores. This is 
one of the largest shipping centres for oranges in the 
State. 

There are several fine groves in this vicinity well 
worth a visit, notable among them being the Hart 
Grove, one of the largest in the State, and that of Al- 
fred Burr of Moorestown, N.J. Sunrise finds our 
party on deck just as the boat is entering Lake 
George, an expansion of the river, with low, thickly 
wooded shores, twelve miles long by eight or nine 
miles wide, a little inland sea, having some very fine 
orange groves on Drayton Island, near its northern 
border. From Lake George to Lake Monroe, another 
but smaller expansion of the river, and practically 
the head of navigation upon it, every mile of the 
way is full of novel and interesting scenery. The 
stream here becomes a narrow, tortuous one, with 
an average width of fifty yards, its shores lined with 
every variety of sub-tropical vegetation, palmettos, 


| cyprus, bay, live and water oaks, here and there a 





cane brake, a broad savanna, a saw-grass marsh, or a 
dank and dismal swamp, a tangle of tough lianas, 
thorny bamboo vines, and impenetrable under- 
growth, the veritable home of the alligator, and the 
moccasin. Huge dead trunks of by-gone forest giants 
sometimes rising high in the air, covered with dense, 
green masses of wild ipomea vines, others having 
their vitality slowly eaten away by great bunches of 
mistletoe, or other parasitic growths, air plants 
whose numbers and beauty it is a sore trial to pass 
by and leave undisturbed, keep eyes and mind con- 
stantly alert in watching them, till after three or 
more hours of the novel excitement, sweeping around 
narrow bends whose short curves often bring the 
overhanging branches by the water’s side in danger- 
ous proximity to the heads of the sight-seers on the 
upper deck, the whistle signals the draw, we pass 
through the bridge of the Tampa and Key West 
railroad out into the open lake, and a few minutes 
later are at the wharves of the thriving young city 
of Sanford. Here most of the passengers leave us, 
and our heavy load of freight is discharged, ere the 
boat crosses over to the discouraged looking little 
town of Enterprise, on the opposite shore, where we 
take a train on the Indian river branch of the Key 
West road for its terminus at Titusville. 

Enterprise is well located, and at one time was a 
favorite resort for visitors to Florida. It has a large, 
well-kept hotel with a grassy lawn sloping down tothe 
lake side, set with many sub-tropical trees and plants, 
having numerous sulphur springs near at hand whose 
waters have often been found beneficial to invalids. 
Adjoining the hotel grounds is the Bodine Grove, one 
of the most interesting in the State from the great va- 
riety of citrus fruits grown in it, its high state of cul- 
tivation, and the number of fully grown trees here to 
be seen, while surrounding the handsome mansion 
of the owner is a flower garden of rare beauty filled 
with curious sub-tropical and other blooming plants, 
that proved a source of lively interest to the party of 
ladies who joined us in visiting it. From Enterprise 
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to Titusville is an hour and a half’s run on the rail- 
road, throngh a flat, thinly settled country, an inter- 
mingling of pine woods, meadows, and swamps, from 
which it is a pleasant relief to at last have the broad, 
blue waters of the Indian river burst into view as we 
pass through the straggling, untidy, little village and 
are landed on the pier near the gangway of the steam- 
boat that will in a few minutes start southwardly for 
Jupiter, at the lower end of tiis arm of the sea, im- 
properly called ariver. It is really a salt water la- 
goon, running for its length of 175 miles nearly par- 
allel with this peninsular eastern coast, and so near 
to it that the balmy breezes of the gulf stream are 
felt sweeping over it daily. Owing to the proximity 
of this warm ocean current, and the prevalence of the 
winds from that direction, this locality enjoys the 
finest climate in Florida, if not in the whole world, 
as these breezes are mild, balmy, and equable to a 
wonderful degree the whole year round, yet always 
free from sultriness or oppressiveness, and so laden 
with ozone as to be ever pleasantly tonic in their ef- 
fect. Here vegetation and scenery become clearly 
sub-tropical, flowers bloom in the open air the whole 
year round, for frost seldom touches the region, the 
average temperature the winter through being from 
60° to 85°. In a garden near me I see daily in bloom 
water lilies, hibiscus, pinks, geraniums, roses, poin- 
settias, salvias, cannas, daturas, begonias, and azalias, 
while near by a great bamboo from China towers 
heavenward over numerous varieties of palms and 
luxuriant, fruit-laden bananas, in an air melodious 
with the hum of the honey bee. 

The west shore of the Indian river is largely of 
bluff banks varying in height from five to fifty feet 
above the water, forming favorable locations for resi- 
dences, or the making of many pretty little towns 
now growing up along it. Rockledge, twenty miles 
south of the railroad terminus at Titusville, is the 
principal one of these for the resort of winter visi- 
tors. Here the river, a mile wide, with a bold shore, 
lined with massive blocks of broken coquina, has been 
cleared of its undergrowth for three or more miles, 
and an excellent pathway made along it through the 
border of live oak, hickory, and palmetto trees, 
draped with their long pendants of Spanish moss, 
ever swaying in the summer-like breeze, a most at- 
tractive ramble for those fond of pedestrian exercise. 
Often, pleasant-looking, flower-planted lawns line 
the landward side of this pathway, fronting hand- 
some residences or neat cottages, the winter home of 
some wealthy resident of a more northern latitude; 
and beyend these again glimpses are obtained of 
orange groves laden with their golden fruit. The 
Hotel Indian River is the principal one at Rock- 
ledge, a large, cleanly, comfortable house, with all 
modern conveniences, and as well kept as any simi- 
lar one in the State. Situated very near the steam- 
boat landing, while fronting upon the water, it has 
also most charming surroundings of fruit and flowers. 
Adjoining Rockledge is the thrifty little business 
town of Cocoa, with numerous shops and stores and 
several good boarding-houses. Here too many boats 
are kept always available for sailing or fishing par- 
ties, while on the opposite shore on Merrit’s island, 
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Courtney, Indianola, and Merrit, where there is an 
excellent winter hotel, are pleasant settlements of 
northern or western people engaged in fruit and vege- 
table growing, among whom persons of quiet tastes 
and moderate means, can always find a comfortable 
winter home. Melbourne, twenty miles farther 
down, is a new place, a growing little village with 
good boarding-houses and a hotel. A short tram- 
way from the opposite side of the river carries visi- 
tors across to the ocean beach, where there are facili- 
ties for surf-bathing at all times of the year. 

Orange cniture is the chief industry of the resi- 
dents along the upper part of the Indian river, where 
the fruit grown is perhaps unsurpassed by any in the 
world. Here, at City Point, there are some hundreds 
of acres of land devoted to its culture in all stages of 
development, from the newly planted trees, to the 
well matured grove, that in a few years will make the 
largest shipping point for them on the river. 

Orange-raising is a business requiring for success 
as much intelligent industry, tact, and vigilant care, 
as any other branch of farming. One of the most 
successful growers here is Dr. W. P. Moon, formerly 
of the Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane in West 
Philadelphia, whose beautiful trees will this year pro- 
duce over 1,000 boxes of the finest fruit. It has been 
sold on the tree for three dollars per box. There are 
other instances too of nearly as good results, but they 
are not numerous. Most of the northern people I 
find residing here came because of impaired health, 
and having regained it by outdoor life in this genial 
clime, are loth to leave it, and so adapting their lives 
to their surroundings, settle down to orange culture 
as the most available occupation at their hands. The 
oranges sometimes fail them, but the climate never 
does, though even it cannot bring to them one unal- 
loyed seasou of comfort. While the fire-flies flit, and 
the crickets chirp in this mild evening air, yet the 
mosquito too fails not to present his bill, or the host 
of other insects the summer-tide makes us familiar 
with at home. A neighbor told me, when first she 
came here to live, settling in the timber, mosquitoes 
were so thick it was needful to have some one stand- 
ing by with a fan, to drive them away when knead- 
ing her dough, lest they should get worked into it, 
and become an unsavory addition to her bread. But 
with the clearing off of the timber, the mosquitoes 
have ceased to be an annoyance; and now from a 
lovely home on a high bluff shore, flanked by a 
thrifly orange grove, she looks out on the broad 
bosom of this beautiful river, never a weariness to 
contemplate, while the fragile littleson for whom the 
change to this climate was made, has become a strong, 
healthy boy, thus bringing content with surround- 
ings here which the charms of the old home in the 
North cannot alienate. Such histories as this I find 
to be the common one among my neighbors here. 
The wealth of restored health rarely fails to come to 
the feeble ones, amply compensating for all incon- 
veniences or privations which they may have to en- 
dure, and which the rapid settling up of the country 
is steadily minimizing, and making the lack of good 
society no longer an objection to Florida life, or that 
of needed domestic comforts so greatly felt before 
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the era of railroads and steamboais to this once iso- 
lated coast. Ey ee 
City Point, on Indian River, Fla., 
Third month 11, 1891. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
PACIFIC COAST NOTES.—IV. 

HOMEWARD BY SALT LAKE CITY. 
From Los Angeles we traveled over the Southern 
Pacific road to San Francisco, arriving there in a rain 
storm, the first we had had in Califurnia. Going di- 
rect to the “ Occidental,” very soon there was a bas- 
ket of delicious fruit and a vase of fragrant flowers 
sent to our room with the compliments of “ William 
B. Hooper, Manager.” 6.30 p. m., on the 20th of 
Tenth month, we bade a third and final farewell to 
San Francisco, Mr. Hooper speeding us on our way 
with a basket of fruit and flowers and one of a gen- 
erous lunch of substantial edibles, and a good-bye, 
and a hearty God bless‘you. Upon our demurring to 
the lunch he said: “ You don’t know the road you 
are going over; you may need it.” And truly we 
did; before dawn of the next day the engine broke 
down at Fowles Station, detaining us six hours for re- 
pairs, and causing us to lose every meal station on 
the road. Some of the passengers had not been so 
well provided for. On the Central Pacific there are 
forty miles of snow-sheds. The snow is sometimes 
twenty and thirty feet deep. These sheds obstruct 
the view. The train stopped at Truckee, the scene of 
the snow blockade last winter. We reached Salt 
Lake City too late for services in the Tabernacle. 
This city has nearly 10,000 acres, with a population of 
30,000. The streets are 132 feet wide, including the 
sidewalks, which are sixteen and a half feet wide. 
The Temple block covers ten acres, surrounded by a 
high adobe wall. Within this enclosure are the Tab- 
ernacle, Temple, Assembly Hall, Endowment House, 
and Architect’s office, and shops for the men en- 
gaged in the building. Salt Lake Temple is 186 feet 
six inches long, with three towers on the east and 
west sides. The walls are eight feet thick, with a 
foundation wall sixteen feet thick. The basement is 
divided into many rooms. Four inches above the 
earth on the east end they intend to build a prome- 
nade walk eleven feet to twenty-two feet wide, to ex- 
tend around the building; the approach will be by 
stone steps on all sides. The Temple site was “ con- 
secrated” and ground broken Second month 14th, 
1853. The corner-stone was laid Fourth month 6th, 
of that year. On a large tablet stone on the east face 
of the center tower is this inscription: 


Holiness to the Lord. 


The House of the Lord. 
Built by the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter day Saints 


Commenced April 6th, 1853. 
Completed 


Five millions of dollars have been expended on 
the building, contributed by the members of the 
Mormon Church. It is built of granite rock, quar- 
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ried from the Little Cottonwood Cafion in the Wa- 
satch range of mountains, about twenty miles from 
the city. 

One of the main points of interest in Salt Lake 
City is the Tabernacle, in the center of the Temple 
block, commenced Seventh month 26, 1864, completed 
Tenth month 6, 1867. The exterior is exceedingly 
plain. It is elliptical 250 feet long by 150 feet wide, 
80 feet from floor tothe roof. The interior is an oval 
arch, without center support, being the largest self- 
supporting arch in America, except that at the Cen- 
tral Depot in New York. The gallery, extending 
around the building except the west end, is 480 feet 
long and 30 feet wide. The building has a seating 
capacity of 10,000. There are twenty doors, nine feet 
wide, all opening outward. The large organ is said 
to be second to none in the United States; unfortun- 
ately we did not have an opportunity to hear it. The 
Tabernacle is a perfect whispering gallery, the faint- 
est sound being distinctly heard on the opposite side. 
The Assembly Hall is a fine building, constructed of 
granite, at a cost of $90,000, all by contributions of 
members of the church. The general Tithing Store- 
house is another point of interest. Here are found 
cattle, vegetables, grains, merchandise of all kinds, 
these are brought as payments to the church, and are 
used for its various purposes. The city has an efli- 
cient fire department and several street railways. 
The water supply is from City Creek, a cafion stream 
north of the city, and is ample for all purposes. 
There are several large hotels and fine business 
blocks. The water of Salt Lake contains twenty-two 
per cent. of salt, making it so buoyant that it is im- 
possible to sink. 

From Salt Lake City the Denver and Rio Grande 
railroad, the “scenic route,” carried us onward. This 
road is crowded with grand scenery. Througb the 
Grand Cajon, seven miles long, we passed to the 
Black Cafion of the Gunnison. This gorge is thrice 
as long, grander, deeper, and darker than the one we 
had just gone through. The walls are towering, dark- 
hued, yet composed in many places of red sandstone. 
From the crevices and on the top grow shrubs, cedars, 
and pinons in great abundance. The Black Cajon 
never palls on the vision. The river is of a deep 
green color to Cinnamon Creek. A water fall comes 
from a dizzy height, is dashed into fragments, and 
falls in spray all around. Sometimes the canon is 
narrow and full of sharp curves and again widens, 
with high towers that reach two or three thousand 
feet high. Currecanti Needle stands isolated and ab- 
rupt, yet beautiful and graceful as Cleopatra’s Obe- 
lisk. It stands like a sentinel watching the grim sol- 
itudes of the cafion. At the junction of the Gunni- 
son and the Cinnamon the gorge is spanned by a 
bridge, from which asplendid view can be had of the 
cafion. Deep shades surround us, and the river 
rushes with a heavy sound. Heavy boulders lie all 
about. 

Beyond Cajion City is the Grand Cafion of the 
Arkansas, which forms the Royal Gorge at its nar- 
nowest portion. Taking observation cars at this 
point, we had a good opportunity to enjoy the grand- 
eur of the scene. The railway follows the river be- 





tween high walls and dark-hued granite, deep into 
the very heart of the range. The crags seem higher, 
the river dashes and foams along its rocky bed, the 
road seems in many places a mere fissure through the 
rocks. Far above we catch a glimpse of Heaven’s 
blue, vaulted dome, but in the gorge there are deep 
and sombre shades that the rays of the sun never 
penetrate. The granite cliffs a thousand feet high are 
smooth,—no tree or shrub grows on their surface. 
Pinnacles point three thousand feet tothe sky. No 
flowers are seen in these deep recesses ; even the birds 
do not enjoy the solitude. The grandest portion of the 
cafion is where the cleft becomes narrower, the 
cliffs higher and treeless, the river with a narrow 
bed, and where a long iron bridge is suspended from 
the smooth walls on either side. Our train halted 
here a few minutes; workmen were blasting the 
rocks, widening the road-bed for a broad guage road. 
They were swung around the ledges, busy at their 
arduous and dangerous work. 

Castle Gate guards the entrance to Price River 
Cafion; the railway runs through it into the range of 
mountains. On either side are huge ledges of rock 
of different height, one five hundred feet high, the 
other four hundred and fifty feet. They are of a 
deep red hue, as are most of the rocks in that vicin- 
ity. Along the narrow space between these promon- 
tories runs the railway, clinging close to the rocks, 
while the river by its side dashes and foams over its 
rocky bed. These pinnacles are more majestic than 
any other, and are landmarks up and down the cajion. 
The river is never lost sight of. Imagination runs 
riot, all manner of forms fancy can conceive of are 
seen,—mighty castles, moats, towers, gigantic heads, 
and high walls, ete. At Salida a branch of the rail- 
road bears off to Leadville, Frémont Pass, and the 
“ Mount of the Holy Cross,”—a fissure in the rocks 
shaped like a cross, always filled with snow. No 
doubt many pious travelers have knelt before this 
symbol. At Marshall Pass we enter that wonderful 
pathway over the Continental “ Divide.” The grade 
at first is not very steep, but soon increases, until 
another engine is added to the motive power. Up 
and up, with sharp and frequent curves, the train 
toils. Banks of snow are all about us, with high 
masses of granite and fallen trees, some bending to 
the fierce winds. The summit is reached at a height 
of 10,851 feet above the sea-level, the highest point 
crossed by a railroad in the limits of the United 
States. After tarrying a day at Pueblo we journeyed 
to Colorado Springs, and to Manitou, at the base of 
Pike’s Peak, almost hidden from view by the moun- 
tains that surround it on three sides. This is known 
as the Saratoga of the West. There are many de- 
lightful drives and rambles that fill the tourist with 
surprise and delight. A narrow path leads up the 
steep grade to Pike’s Peak, 14,200 feet above sea-level, 
now only reached on horse-back ; next year they con- 
template having a railroad.' Ute Pass extends to 
Manitou Park, a mountain valley with a stream me- 
andering through. Williams Cajion is a red rock 
gorge worn by the waters in the years gone by. On 


(‘This was at the time of the writer’s visit. The railroad has 
since been completed.—Ebs. } 
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one side of its high walls is the Cave of the Winds. 
In Ute Pass, above Rainbow Falls, are the Manitou 
Caverns, one and a half miles from the Soda Springs; 
they are incomparable for beauty and grandeur. The 
avenues are high and wide, with no stooping or 
climbing to be done. In most of the rooms and aven- 
ues, stalactites, stalagmites, coral, and frost forma- 
tions cover the sides and ceilings, in every conceiva- 
ble shape, and glisten in the light of the torches 
carried by the explorers. There are many rooms of 
different sizes; the principal one, Grand Concert Hall, 
is nearly 500 feet long and 75 feet high. Here is the 
most wonderful of cavern ornaments, the Grand stal- 
actite Pipe Organ. It runs the scale of notes and 
rings a chime of bells. This organ is thirty feet 
above the floor in a natural gallery near the center of 
the Grand Concert Hall, and nearly under the Guada- 
loupe Dome. This natural instrument consists of 
thirty beautiful ribbon stalactites, each one having a 
clear and distinct tone. The music is produced by 
striking the stalactites with little wooden sticks. A 
great variety of tunes can be played on it, the scale 
of the keys of Cand F respectively, the compass of 
the organ being from low C to high F. Our guide 
played “Sweet By-and-By” and “ Auld lang syne” 
distinctly, and rang the chimes with such sweetness 
and precision that we could scarcely believe our own 
ears. A short drive brought us to the “Garden of 
the Gods.” Atthe entrance are two immense ledges 
of red sandstone, standing like sentinels. The gar- 
den is filled with colored rocks of various shapes, 
some very grotesque. Sometimes granite would be 
capped with red sandstone; other times it would be 
reversed. They were said to resemble all manner 
of animals, elephants, seals, lions, etc., and one was 
named Punch, Judy, and the Baby. This red sand- 
stone seemed to be the same formation we had no- 
ticed on the Denver and Rio Grande road. In South 
Cheyenne Cajion is a beautiful water fall that, after 
being broken many times by the projecting cliffs, 
dashes intoa granite basin. Glen Eyrie, a very ro- 
mantic place, is the residence of General Palmer, the 
president of the Colorado Midland Railroad. This 
road is being built at an immense expense, costing 
$32,000,000 for two hundred miles, very many miles 
of tunneling being required. The remains of Helen 
Hunt Jackson rest on the top of one of the lofty 
peaks in this range of mountains. 

The Mexican soap tree grows here ten feet high, 
the roots being used for making soap. Mountain sage 
grows abundantly on the mountain slopes, the cows 
feeding on it; it gives the milk a peculiar taste. 

Leaving Manitou Tenth mo. 27,ashort but pleasant 
ride brought us to Denver in the afternoon. We 
very much regretted seeing Denver under such unfa- 
vorable conditions. The Rockies were full of snow, 
and falling heavily, it was soon precipitated in large 
flakes, making the streets for the time, (not being 
paved), almost impassable. Making some side trips 
from here we reached our home in Philadelphia, 
Eleventh mo. 26, having traveled more than 13,000 
miles of our glorious country, and having enjoyed the 
most charming and diversified scenery the sun ever 
shone on, Harriet W. Paisr. 
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TO SLEEP. 
To sleep! to sleep ! The long, bright day is done, 
And darkness rises from the fallen sun. 


To sleep! to sleep. 


Whate’er thy joys, they vanish with the day ; 
Whate’er thy griefs, in sleep they pass away. 
To sleep! to sleep! 


Sleep, mournful heart, and let the past be past! 
Sleep, happy soul! All life will sleep at last. 
To sleep! to sleep! 


A Recent Poem of Tennyson. 


THE ROBIN. 
My old Welsh neighbor over the way 
Crept slowly out in the sun of spring, 
Pushed from her ears the locks of gray, 
And listened to hear the robin sing. 


Her grandson, playing at marbles, stopped, 
And, cruel in sport as boys will be, 

Tossed a stone at the bird, who hopped 
From bough to bough in the apple tree. 


‘Nay !” said the grandmother; “ have you not 
heard, 
My poor, bad boy! of the fiery pit, 
And how, drop by drop, this merciful bird 
Carries the water that quenches it? 


“He brings cool dew in his little bill, 
And lets it fall on the souls of sin: 
You can see the mark on his red breast still 
Of fires that scorch as he drops it in. 


‘My poor Bron rhuddyn! my breast-burned 
bird, 
Singing so sweetly from limb to limb, 
Very dear to the heart of our Lord 
Is he who pities the lost like Him !” 


“Amen!” I said to the beautiful myth ; 
“Sing, bird of God, in my heart as well: 
Each good thought is a drop wherewith 
To cool and lessen the fires of hell. 
‘“ Prayers of love like raindrops fall, 
Tears of pity are cooling dew, 
And dear to the heart of our Lord are all 
Who suffer like Him in the good they do!” 
John G. Whittier. 


A PRACTICAL PROTEST AGAINST 
ARMAMENTS. 
NATIONAL and practical protest against the burdens 
of excessive armaments have been but too infrequent 
hitherto. It may be hoped that, in the near future, 
they will happen more often and with increasingly 
emphatic modes of manifestation. But the outburst 
of popular opinion in Italy, which has recently de- 
posed the able Prime Minister, Signor Crispi, from 
office, is a very gratifying indication that the people 
of that great nation are at length learning wisdom 
from the lessons of experience, and especially from 
the pressure upon them of the cruel taxation which 
the Government has been imposing for the construc- 
tion of ironclads, the maintenance of avery large 
army, and the pursuits of a foolish and costly aggres- 
sive policy in Africa. 


These vain-glorious objects have caused the ex- 
penditure of Italy to be doubled in twenty years, 
until at length it is becoming intolerable. All classes 
of the population are severely pinched by the taxa- 
tion thus involved. The great mass of the people 
are the peasantry, millions of whom have been re- 
duced almost to starvation. The demands of the 
military horse-leech have taxed their corn and flour, 
their salt, their tobacco, their lands, their wages, and 
every form of income. Signor Crispi was proceeding 
to tax their oil also, which in Italy is a most import- 
ant ingredient of household food and comfort. This 
last ‘‘ straw” was breaking the poor “ camel’s back,” 
and it was felt that the limits of endurance had been 
reached. So the long powerful and popular Prime 
Minister was deposed from office. 

This result is the more noteworthy, inasmuch as 
eleven-twelfths of the people of Italy have no votes; for 
out of a total population of about thirty millions, there 
are only two and a half million electors, and these 
belong to the comparatively prosperous classes. But 
even they are feeling the grip at length. How tight 
must have been the pressure upon the great body of 
the people, and especially upon the poor farmers and 
peasantry, whose dwellings are squalid hovels, and 
whose wretched subsistence is little else than polenta, 
a sort of paste made of Indian corn mashed and 
boiled! The small minority of the Italians in the 
enjoyment of votes and property, are still but too 
willing to indulge in dreams of “ glory,” provided it 
can be had very cheaply. 

And upon what has their money been hitherto 
squandered? Upon enormous ironclads, which are 
practically useless, and not likely ever to be other- 
wise, if indeed they do not become positive sources 
of disaster, and huge coffins to their inmates; upon 
an army large beyond proportion to the nation ; and 
upon that aggressive expedition to the Red Sea 
shores which has yielded, at vast cost, so very poor a 
return even to the military reputation of the Italians. 
At present the taxes in Italy represent nearly twenty- 
five per cent. of the national income, as compared 
with fifteen per cent. in France, and ten per cent. in 
the United Kingdom. In the two latter countries 
the weight of taxation falls chiefly on the upper and 
middle classes, and on the luxuries of life, whereas 
in Italy it is on the mass of the poor peasantry and 
small farmers, and on the barest necessities of ex- 
istence that the taxation weighs most heavily. 

Italy has need to devote ber hard-earned money 
to the development of her industrial and commer- 
cial resources. The St. Gothard Tunnel has been so 
successful in its results, that it indicates the probable 
advantage which would attend other similar under- 
takings, in that land of mountains and valleys. And 
it is now proposed to construct a grand canal across 
Italy, from the Tiber to the Adriatic, passing near or 
through the classic lakes of Thrasymene and the 
Volsinian Mere, and so dispensing with the necessity 
for the long conveyance of merchandise around the 
southern extremity of the peninsula. The money 
wasted on a few ironclads would have sufficed for 
this work of vast practical importance.—Herald of 
Peace, London, 
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